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THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES OF 
JAPAN. 


Ir was not many years ago that Japan was 
looked upon as an uncivilized nation, and her re- 
markable development during the past two decades 
has been a subject of astonishment to the civil- 
ized world. It speaks well for the natural intel- 
ligence of her people that she has profited so well 
by the experiences of foreign civilization, and 
much can be expected in her future progress. 
Many conditions productive of evil in civilization 
have not yet found a place in her affairs, and in 
some respects the lower classes may be con- 
sidered as occupying a higher plane than those of 
* more favored European countries. 

A recent paper’ by Prof. M. Fesca, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. N.Tsuneto, presents one of the full- 
est accounts of the agricultural conditions and in- 
dustries of this people that have so far appeared, 
from which we give an abstract of the more in- 
teresting portions. 

Many important factors affecting the agriculture 
of Japan, as would naturally be supposed, have 
yet received comparatively little attention, al- 
though the results so far attained are surprising 
when we take into consideration the rapidity with 
which they have been produced. Especially is 
there need of a more scientific study of the cli- 
mate and meieorological conditions. Most of the 
meteorological stations hitherto founded are along 
the seacoast, with but very few in the interior. 

One of the chief hinderances to the develop- 
ment of Japanese agriculture has been the bur- 
densome system of taxation, which is levied almost 
exclusively upon real estate, and which prevents 
the use of capital to any great extent. The high 
rate of interest, of which fifteen per cent is con- 
sidered moderate, for money loaned upon real 
estate, almost prohibits its use. In those districts 
where agriculture has reached its chief develop- 
ment, it has been due almost wholly to unaided 
manual labor. 

Agriculture can only reach its highest develop- 
ment when the producer owns the land, and 
especially when capital is unrestricted in its em- 

! Die landwirthschaftlichen verhdltnisse der Kai-pro- 
ving in beziehung zu denen des japanischen reichs, Mit- 
theilungen der agr isch btheilung der kaiserlich 
Japanischen geologischen reichsanstalt, April, 1886. 


ployment for its improvement or cultivation. 
Statistics, so far as they are available, however, 
show that lease systems, wherein compensation is 
derived either by division of crops or from money 
payments, predominate over independent tenures 
of land in Japan. In the dryer lands money-rent 
is usually paid, varying in amounts for the differ- 
ent crops raised. For rice-land the so-called ‘ half- 
crop’ system’is the more common one, though in 
reality a far larger proportion of the gross har- 
vest returns is paid. Four-fifths of the crop go to 
the owner of the land; and, from the one-fifth 
remaining, all the costs of fertilizing and harvest- 
ing must be obtained, and which not seldom con- 
sume its substance. The remedy for these evils 
will only be found in the legal control of the lease 
systems, and more especially by a change in the 
system of taxation, which will relieve the land 
from the severe burdens now imposed upon it, 
and thus bring about more favorable systems of 
credit, admitting of the more extensive use of 
capital. At present the lessee of small farms 
derives only a very meagre income. 

Another important factor which exerts a most 
depressing influence upon Japanese agriculture, is 
the difficulty and cost of transportation. The 
lack of water-ways, railways, and good roads in 
Japan is very sensibly felt. The pack-horse is the 
means upon which the chief reliance is placed for 
carrying ; and upon the best roads the burden of 
three hundred and thirty pounds costs ten sen’ 
per ri, while upon bad roads the cost may be 
quadrupled. This high cost of transportation in- 
fluences in a very great degree the sale of farm 
produce. Rice commands the highest price 
among the grains, in Tokio the past year selling 
for one dollar per hundredweight. The cost of its 
transportation for twenty miles amounts to as 
much as its price. When this is compared with 
the cost of the transportation of wheat by rail- 
roads in America, some appreciation of the im- 
mense disadvantage under which Japan labors 
will be apparent. For this reason the regions of 
the coast are far more preferred for agriculture 
than the inland, every possible portion being 
utilized, while in the interior often large tracts of 
good land are left untilled. 

Thus it will be seen that one of the chief de- 
mands of Japan is for better and cheaper means 

1 100 sen = 1 yen, about 86 cents ; 1.9ri = 1 
mile. The Japanese terms are mostly reduced to their 
English equivalents. 
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of transportation. Railroads, so far, have done 
little towards remedying the evil, and will not un- 
less tariffs are sufficiently lessened to admit of 
more extended commerce. The distance between 
Tokio and Kofu is about sixty-four miles, one half 
of which is easily, the other with difficulty, pass- 
able. The cost of transportation by horses is 
nine yen per load (over two dollars per hundred- 
weight). The following market-prices at Tokio, 
of a few of the more important productions, will 
show the extent to which the cost of transporta- 
tion affects the price : — 


Cost of trans- 
From Kot 
Kofu. 


on 
RRARRX 


333.00 

The great cost of transportation of raw or bulky 
articles has caused certain industries, as silk cul- 
ture and weaving, where the manufactured ma- 
terial is of light weight and easily transportable, 
to be extensively prosecuted in the interior, espe- 
cially by the women, and such industries are thus 
properly classed as agricultural. 

Japanese statistics of agricultural productions 
are necessarily imperfect, but they are sufficient to 
afford a tolerably good idea of the resources of the 
kingdom, or at least of some portions of it. The 
area of the entire kingdom, as at present consti- 
tuted, comprises 24,294 square ri (87,701 square 
miles), or 11,054,019 cho (27,082,346 acres). The 
following table will show the proportions of tilled, 
tillable, and other lands, together with the prices 
for the same : — 


_ Average 
price per 


Per cent of 


d 
(uncultivated land), 


-ground (villages 


The unoccupied tillable lands are covered with 
scant vegetation, which serves for pasturage for 
stock, though little used: doubtless the figures 
given are too small, and should be increased at 
the expense of those for forest-land. The salt 
fields or yards (salzgdrten) are the only sources of 
salt in Japan, and are for the evaporation of sea- 
water. Rock-salt and salt-wells have not, so far, 
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been discovered in the kingdom. Salt, it may be 
mentioned, furnishes a good example of the varia- 
tion in the cost of transportation, as in some parts 
it commands nearly thirty times what it does in 
others. The rice-land, it will be seen, comprises 
nearly one-fourth of the entire superficial area, 
and commands more than three times the price of 
other tilled land. 

The price of really valuable land can in no wise 
be considered as low, as compared with that of the 
agricultural lands in Germany. The price of rice- 
land is at least one-half greater, and, of the other 
grain-lands, about half as great. 

The number of those engaged in agricultural 
industries throughout the kingdom, from the re- 
turns that are available, is as follows: males, 
8,237,682 ; females, 7,398,431; total, 15,636,113. 
The entire population of the kingdom was nearly 
thirty-seven million ; and for such a distinctively 
agricultural nation as Japan, the proportion de- 
voted to agriculture appears small. This dispro- 
portion may in part be attributed to the great 
number of officials, and petty shops and pedlers, 
— occupations which draw from the lower classes, 
by reason of the less labor required, and the com- 
paratively less onerous taxation imposed upon 
them, than is the case in the agricultural pur- 
suits ; and in part to the fact that those partially 
engaged in other pursuits are often not counted 
as agriculturalists. There are only about three- 
fifths of an acre of tilled land to each individual 
in the entire population, or less than three acres 
to the average family. 

It will not be without interest to make some 
mention of the foods used by the people. The 
Japanese are almost exclusively vegetarians, —a 
fact that is to be deplored, from the detrimental 
influence it has upon the raising of live-stock. 
On the coast, fish and other sea-foods are used 
in considerable quantities ; but at a distance, from 
the ever-recurring element of transportation cost, 
these foods form only an immaterial proportion 
of the alimentation. Rice is the chief comestible, 
except in such higher regions where it cannot be 
raised, and where the cost of importation virtu- 
ally prohibits its use. The percentages of the 
different foods consumed are as follows : — 


Barley and wheat 27.00 
Millet and other grain 


Farm-laborers are paid throughout the king- 
dom, on an average, in summer, 18 cents per day 
for the best men, and 13.3 for the best women ; 
for a poorer class of men the compensation is 


° 
Tobacco (medium quality)......... ....-.++| $15.50 
Cotton (medium 1800 
Silk-worm COCOONS 66,00 
Acres, 
ae | acre. 
6,605,627 80 | $194.00 
Other tilled land............| 4,681,187 80 57.80 
13,601,427 35 1.86 
1,890,150 85 1.00 
and 871,350 590.00 
15,910 — 120.00 | 
Sweet-potatoes and garden-vegetables.......... 600 
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12.5 cents, and of women 8 cents: in winter 
they are paid 14.5 and 9.1, and 9.8 and 5.5 cents 
respectively. This is in addition to board. The 
highest price paid in any province is, in summer, 
27 cents for men, and 20 cents for women. The 
average price per year is $30.50; the maximum, 
$74; the minimum, $13.70; in Tokio, $31.40. 
Taking all things into consideration, in com- 
parison with the sums paid for similar labor in 
Germany, farm-labor is decidedly dearer in Japan. 

These high wages may be taken as an expression 
of a more uniform distribution of property than 
obtains in the European countries, and speak in 
favor, rather than against, the social conditions of 
the kingdom. There does not prevail that sharp 
contrast between luxurious wealth and hungering 
misery ; and as a result, class hatreds, with all 
their attendant evils, are foreign to Japan. Wages, 
however, are much higher at present than they 
were even a few years ago. In some provinces 
during the last twenty years they have increased 
seven or eight fold. 

It will be of interest to give the actual produc- 
tion of the staple products of the kingdom for 
1882, as nearly as can be obtained from statistics. 


3,458,639 
74,117,611 Ibs. 
50,975,318“ 


It is necessary to observe, in explanation of 
these figures (a calculation of which will show an 
apparently greater number of acres than are ac- 
tually under cultivation), that in many cases two 
or even more crops are obtained annually from 
the same field. 

The entire value of these crops reached, accord- 
ing to the statistics of 1882, the sum of 158,884,113 
yen ($123,462,655). This gives a gross sum of 
$12.44 per acre, and less than $8 for each individual 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In comparing 
these figures with those of the averages of the 
eight older Prussian provinces, between the years 
1859 and 1864 they are found to be more than one- 
third less. The net results, however, of the re- 
turns, per capita, are considerably less ; scarcely, 
in favorable cases, reaching $3.50. They do not, 
however, indicate the true condition of affairs. A 
laboring man requires for annual consumption, 
about five bushels of rice, and the average for 
man and woman may be placed at four bushels. 
As the cost of this quantity is over four dollars 
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(4.5 yen per koku=1.8 hectolitres), the people would 
be reduced to a much cheaper way of living, 
which is not the case. The exports and imports 
are comparatively trivial, and wili nearly balance 
each other, 

More than one-eighth of all the rice grown is 
consumed in the production of sake, the alcoholic 
drink universally used in Japan, leaving, on an 
average, about 3.5 bushels as the annual amount 
per capita. Adding to rice other productions, 
it is found that 5.7 bushels of grain represent the 
quantity annually consumed by each individual of 
the population, to which should also be added 
about 60 pounds of potatoes. 

During the twelve years between 1868 and 1879 
the entire export of rice amounted to a little over 
seven million bushels, with the imports a little 
more than twice that quantity. Of the other 
produce, figures cannot be given. It will thus be 
seen that the annual production of food-stuffs 
suffices for the entire population, although it is 
true the quota is by no means equally distributed 
throughout the population. The better-situated 
half takes the lion’s share, to the deprivation of 
the lower class. 

Statistics of the cultivation of rice sufficiently 
trustworthy to entitle them to our acceptance, 
reach back for nearly a thousand years, and show 
that there has been a steady decrease in the yield 
per acre. Thus in the period between 923 and 930 
the area devoted to its culture amounted to 
2,558,390 acres, with a yield of 95,924,826 bushels ; 
while in 1868, with an area of 6,559,192 acres, the 
yield was only 157,153,500 bushels. Thus, while 
the entire area devoted to the crop has doubled, 
the crop itself has only increased about one-half. 
Undoubtedly a part of this is due to the added 
Jands being less adapted to rice-cultivation. 

The agriculture of Japan has progressed in its 
peculiar way without reference to stock-raising. 
For a very long period religious prejudices have 
not favored the use of flesh as a food, although it 
has not been strictly forbidden. There has been 
no demand for this food, and domestic animals 
were looked upon only as beasts of burden and 
sources of fertilizing-material. This exclusion of 
stock-raising has markedly influenced the exten- 
sion of strictly agricultural industries. In the 
vicinity of the coasts the smallest portions of suita- 
ble land are cultivated, while at a distance the 
extent of untilled land becomes much greater. In 
thickly populated regions fertilizing-material, es- 
pecially that from human sources, — the chief ones 
in Japan, — exists in much greater abundance, as 
also such material as fish-guano, seaweed, etc., 
furnished by the sea; but these cannot be made 
use of at any distance from the coast, for, under 


Entire production. Per acre. 
Rice (meadow and up- : 
land) ........--++++++| 162,269,090 bush. 25.25 bush. 
41“ 
Millet 14,081,874 _ 
Buckwheat............ 9.5 
8,700.00 Ibs. 
Sweet-potatoes... 6,250 00 
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the existing unfavorable conditions, they do not 
admit of being transported. In the regions 
remote from the coast and the more thickly 
settled districts, various substances, such as wood- 
ashes, the residue from grapes, cottonseed, beans, 
etc., are used for fertilizing-materia! ; but the ex- 
tent to which they can be employed is very limited, 
and for this reason some better source of compost- 
material is highly desirable for the further develop- 
ment of inland agriculture. The necessity of the 
introduction of stock-raising has been recognized 
in Japan, although its true value has hitherto not 
been rightly appreciated. 

About eighteen years ago, Japan suddenly ex- 
changed its mediaeval condition for one very 
different ; and this must be taken into considera- 
tion in judging of the present state of affairs in 
that country, since, under such circumstances, one 
cannot wonder that errors have been committed, 
but, rather, that the results already reached have 
been so remarkable. Already a network of tele- 
graph-wires covers the entire land, and railroads 
are increac‘ng from year to year; and in the laws 
of the country undoubted improvements have 
been brought about. In the civilized countries of 
Europe the development of the modern condition 
from the mediaeval one was gradual ; but in Japan 
this development has been not only more rapid, 
but also in many respects peculiar. Not only has 
it made use of many counsellors and teachers 
from other countries, but it has sent out a very 
considerable number of its own students to other 
lands, who have brought back many of the modern 
inventions and discoveries of civilized life. Such 
a process of development has been in many re- 
spects of great advantage to Japan, although not 
wholly without its elements of danger. They can 
avail themselves of the multitudinous results of 
civilization which have been slowly and labori- 
ously acquired in European states in the many 
centuries, and at the same time avoid the many 
errors taught by painful experience, though it 
must be borne in mind that the old mediaeval con- 
ditions are not yet entirely done away with. 

These conditions must be taken into account in 
treating of the development of live-stock indus- 
tries in Japan. In the civilized nations of Europe, 
it is well known, that, until recently, live-stock 
was looked upon as a necessary evil, useful only 
as machines for the production of fertilizing- 
material. Circumstances were deemed fortunate 
when the income derived from the stock was 
sufficient to pay expenses, and thus furnish 
manure free of cost. In England scarcely a 
hundred years have elapsed since stock-raising has 
attained an independent position as a profitable 
industry, and in Germany its importance was not 
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appreciated till a much later period. While in 
many other agricultural and technical matters 
Japan’s progress has been more rapid than was the 
case in Europe, the difficulties which stock-raising 
encounter are greater, rather than less, than were 
the European ones in past centuries. 

In the live-stock industries of Japan the horse 
and the ox are the only animals which have at- 
tained any degree of importance. Sheep do not 
thrive in the moist climate, and attempts have 
shown the uselessness of endeavoring to introduce 
this branch of stock-raising. But little attention 
is paid to hog-raising, although circumstances 
would seem to indicate its profitableness, and the 
opportuneness of its inception on a more extended 
scale. 

The number of cattle in Japan is not only ab- 
solutely, but also relatively in proportion to the 
population, very small. In 1879 there were but 
4.1 horses and 2.9 oxen or cows to every hundred 
inhabitants, — a number, for the latter, remarkably 
small. In the same year there was less than one 
head of cattle slaughtered for every thousand in- 
habitants for food, the consumption varying in 
the different provinces from five and a half per 
thousand to Jess than one per hundred thousand. 
Even in the large province of Musashi, in which 
the large flesh-consuming cities of Tokio and 
Yokohama lie, the consumption amounted to only 
8.1 per thousand inhabitants. 

It has been often asserted that the consumption 
of flesh in Japan is steadily increasing. Of the 
1,075,520 head of cattle in Japan in 1877, 33,959 
were slaughtered ; in 1882 there were 1.159,750, of 
which 36,288 were slaughtered, —in both cases 
bearing the same percentage, 3.1, to the entire 
number. This percentage is very small, and it is 
seen that a large proportion of the stock must live 
to be very old, and die natural deaths. 

Milk and butter, as will be understood, are un- 
salable in the interior, and non-transportable, and 
cheese and condensed-milk manufacturing requires 
more capital than is disposable in Japan. Further, 
the entire population has for butter and cheese a 
decided dislike, which is not wholly overcome even 
by those who have become accustomed to Eu- 
ropean diet. 

Attempts have been made to improve the indus- 
try by the importation of foreign cattle; but this 
has been done without a proper study of the 
adaptability of different breeds to the peculiar 
climate and mountainous topography of the coun- 
try, and the result has not been wholly satisfactory. 
Instead of introducing stock from the highlands 
of Scotland, Wales, or, better, from the mountain 
valleys of South Germany and Switzerland, Short- 
horn, Devon, and Hereford stock has been im- 
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ported. There were imported, largely from 
America, in 1877, 498 head; in 1882, 1,480. Another 
obstacle which stock-raising must encounter is the 
difficulty in the way of pasturage. The scant 
herbage is unfitted for blooded stock, and the 
raising of grasses or grain will be unprofitable. 
In the inland regions the farmers of small means 
often keep a horse or a cow, not for work, but 
solely for the manure derived from it. It shows 
strikingly the lack of capital everywhere so 
prevalent. When a farmer finds an ox or a cow 
too costly, he buys a superannuated or broken- 
down pack-horse that can hardly stand, feeds it, 
and carefully collects the manure. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles. the importa- 
tion and improvement of cattle in Japan, the 
author believes, should certainly not be abandoned. 
By a proper study of natural conditions, stock- 
raising may do much toward bettering the cir- 
cumstances of the Japanese people. 


A BOOK-MANUFACTORY IN ANCIENT 
ROME. 


IN the Illustrirtes schweizerisches unterhaltungs- 
blatt fiir stenographen, the Publishers’ weekly finds 
an interesting account of the production of books 
in ancient Rome. It is stated therein, that, not- 
withstanding the Romans had no printing-presses, 
books were at that time produced much more 
quickly and in larger numbers than most modern 
works. Paper was used which was almost woven 
out of the fibre of the Egyptian papyrus, which 
grows to a height of ten feet, and which has given 
its name to paper. A Roman residing in Egypt 
assures us that the yield of his paper-manufac- 
tory would be sufficient to support an army, and 
whole shiploads of paper were sent from Egypt 
to Rome. Before books of any description were 
reproduced in large numbers, they were read 
mostly either in private circles or publicly, so 
that the author could adopt suggestions for the 
improvement of his work. Wealthy Romans used 
to own a large number of slaves for ali kinds of 
services, which rendered labor cheap, as they cost 
nothing in many cases, and had only to be sup- 
ported. They were mostly prisoners of war, the 
pick of nations, and often more cultivated (espe- 
cially the Greeks) than their masters. They were 
consequently also employed in the education of 
Roman boys. The works of authors were dictated 
to a number of slaves, women also being employed 
for that purpose. Even among freemen and 
liberated slaves the desire to obtain employment 
became so great, that hundreds of willing hands 
could be had for writing books at a very low rate 
of wages. The instruction imparted in the work- 
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shops of Roman publishers necessitated a regular 
course of training, which was to teach the ap- 
prentices an easy and elegant handwriting. If a 
publisher had at his disposal, say, a hundred writ- 
ers, and reckoning the working-day at ten hours, 
a document which took an hour to write would 
be multiplied in the course of a day to a thousand 
copies. The writers became in time expert to 
such a degree that they combined yuickness with 
elegance. It must also be added that in cases 
where speed was the first consideration, the use of 
stenographic contractions became general, and 
we possess illustrations of their employment in 
the old manuscripts still in existence. We are 
also informed that both readers and copyists were 
instructed and trained, the former in the solution, 
the latter in the application, of contractions. 
Their object was to copy works as quickly as 
possible, the use of full words being only resorted 
to for the best works. The above brief account 
demonstrates the fact that the Romans made 
the nearest approach to the invention of print- 
ing, although they never attained to it. The 
movable stamps of iron or other metals used by 
the Romans for marking earthenware vessels or 
other utensils also prove this. But the art of 
rapid writing, which was perfected by them to an 
unusual degree, counteracted a further develop- 
ment, while the number of slaves and other 
willing hands at disposal, by which means the 
most astonishing results were obtained, operated 
in the same direction. 


THE HEATING-POWER OF GAS. 


THE introduction of the gas-engine and the 
increased use of ordinary illuminating-gas for 
domestic heating-purposes, renders its calorific 
properties of far more importance than they were 
a few years ago, says Engineering. The experi- 
ments made on this subject do not appear to have 
been very exhaustive, and, if we may judge by 
those we are about to quote, have not always been 
carried out with due care. M. Aimé Witz, whose 
researches in connection with the gas-engine are 
well known, has lately made some experiments in 
order to determine with greater accuracy the heat- 
ing-power in ordinary French illuminating-gas. 
His apparatus was composed of an explosion- 
cylinder of nickel-plated steel 2.36 inches internal 
diameter and 3.54 inches high. The thickness of 
the metal was .079 of an inch. The top and bot- 
tom covers were tightly screwed on, rendering 
the chamber air-tight. Through the top cover a 
wire passed, and on the bottom was a, valve for 
filling or emptying the receptacle. This cylinder 
was contained in a vessel 4 inches in diameter and 
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8 inches high. This acted as a calorimeter, the 
amount of water required to charge it being 1.76 
pints. In order to charge the explosion-cylinder, 
it is first filled with mercury, which is allowed to 
run out, the explosive mixture of air and gas tak- 
ing its place. The explcsion was caused by an 
electric current passing through the wire in the 
top cover. The result of a large number of ex- 
periments led to the conclusion that the average 
calorific power of well-purified illuminating-gas, 
as generally stipulated for by the concessions of 
French gas companies, is about 5,200 calories per 
cubic metre. This is equal to 584 British units 
per cubic foot. The standard of 6,000 calories, 
hitherto generally accepted, would therefore be 
too high. M. Witz’s experiments more nearly ac- 
cord with those recently made by Mr. Dugald 
Clerk, who estimated 504,888 and 489,268 foot- 
pounds per cubic foot as the mechanical equiva- 
lents of Manchester and London gas. This would 
correspond to 5,640 and 5,372 calories per cubic 
metre. M. Witz found that the calorific power 
of gas supplied from the same works varied con- 
siderably, at different seasons of the year ran- 
ging between 4,719 and 5,425 calories; but the 
average of tests showed that the difference betwéen 
the gas supplied by various works was not great. 
The purification of the gas reduces the calorific 
power by more than 5 per cent. The gas pro- 
duced during the last hour of a charge is inferior 
in heating-power to that obtained during the first 
hour. The heating-power of gas may be increased 
77 per cent by carburation ; but the gasoline em- 
ployed becomes rapidly less volatile, and, when 
reduced to one-fourth its volume, its enriching- 
power is only 34 per cent. The details of the ex- 
periments, which appear to have been made with 
every precaution to insure accuracy, have been 
given in the Annales de chimie et de physique for 
1885, and are quoted in the abstracts of foreign 
papers of the Institution of civil engineers. 


REMSEN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF CHEMISTRY. 

THE difficulty encountered by those who de- 
sire to have science which is true science taught 
in the high schools and academies of this country 
has been the lack of good teachers and of suitable 
books. Gradually, however, the books are ap- 
pearing. Such volumes as those of Gray on bot- 
any, Guyot on physical geography, Dana on 
elementary geology, Martin on physiology, and 
others which we might name, are excellent ex- 
amples of the skill with which men of ac- 
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knowledged distinction as scientific men have 
prepared text-books adapted to youth in their 
teens. The influence of such books is to awaken 
a love of the observation of nature, and to show 
the scholar how, from simple phenomena, he may 
proceed to those which are difficult and complex. 
The improved condition of American school-books 
is sure to have a lasting effect upon the future 
citizens of this country. Already the increasing 
love of scientific studies and pursuits is mani- 
fested in a hundred ways. q 

Professor Remsen has now prepared a chemis- 
try which is intended for those who are beginning 
the study. No one will question his learning or 
his experience. For many years his daily round 
of the laboratory has made him familiar with the 
perplexities and difficulties which are encountered 
by students of every grade, — the bright and the 
dull, the immature and the adult. It sounds 
paradoxical to hear him declare at the beginning 
of his work, that, in face of the serious difficulties 
which lie in the way of a purely scientific treat- 
ment of chemistry, he thinks it possible to treat 
the subject more scientifically than is customary, 
and thus to make it easier of comprehension. 

He therefore lays down as his guiding principle 
a desire to develop a scientific habit of thought ; 
and this cannot be accomplished either by hap- 
hazard, and disconnected experimenting, or by 
considering the profoundest theories before the 
student is fitted to comprehend them. The proper 
course is to begin with an orderly sequence of 
laboratory lessons, to be performed, if possible, by 
every pupil for himself, and, if this is not possible, 
then by the teacher in the presence of a very 
small class, — not more than ten or a dozen per- 
sons. 

This volume is therefore prepared as a manual 
for the laboratory of beginners. The cost of the 
requisite apparatus is not large, and is quite with- 
in the allowances of all superior schools, either 
for girls or boys. The beginning of the course is 
very easy ; but it soon grows harder, and requires 
for its conduct a teacher who has himself been 
trained in laboratory methods. The self-taught 
chemist will be a very awkward guide. Such an 
instructor will find his work made delightful by 
the orderly, progressive steps which are marked 
out for the class to follow. At frequent intervals 
questions are interposed which the student him- 
self must answer from his own observation and 
reading. Enough information is given to make 
his investigations easy and profitable, not enough 
to stifle independent thought. The author’s doc- 
trine is that a badly performed experiment is as 
objectionable as a bad recitation or a badly writ- 
ten exercise. 
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By the use of methods like these, chemistry is 
likely to hold its proper place in an educational 
curriculum. It should not be play,—a mere 
mode of whiling away the time in a series of 
entertaining surprises ; and it should not be drudg- 
ery, —the attempt to master a series of names 
and formulas; but the science should be pre- 
sented to the beginner as it appears to the ad- 
vanced investigator, as the orderly, prolonged, 
well-guided study of certain classes of phenomena, 
in order that the laws which govern them may be 
discovered and applied. 

In the opinion of the writer, which is based 
upon many years of observation of the study of 
chemistry as a part of a general education, the 
volume before us is admirably adapted to the 
purpose in view. Chemistry thus studied will be 
found an admirable discipline ; and, if the scholar 
goes no further than to master the pages of this 
little volume, he will carry with him through life 
a clear conception of the methods of scientific 
study, and will thus be saved from many of the 
perplexities which have beset many scholars 
whose training has been exclusively based upon 
books, and who may, unfortunately for them- 
selves and unfortunately often for the world, have 
been filled with horror at the progress of science. 
A single year of laboratory work will do more 
than the mastery of a cyclopaedia to assure the 
scholar of the truth of modern investigations. 


COMPAYRE’S HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY. 


To many persons the endeavor to treat teaching 
and the practice of education generally in a scien- 
tific manner seems nonsense. They liken teachers 
to poets, who must be born, not made, and fall 
back upon mother wit and natural instinct as the 
sole requisites for a good teacher. But teaching 
is not a new occupation: our principals and pri- 
mary teachers are not the first to impart instruc- 
tion to children. In fact, teaching is as old as 
civilization ; and it would be strange indeed, if, 
in all these centuries, no experience that is worth 
any thing to us had been acquired. Education 
has been carried on under almost every possible 
variation of conditions, whether they be geo- 
graphical, political, social, religious, ethical, or only 
personal. Human nature has an infinite number 
of phases, but its essentials vary but little from 
era to era. Therefore it would be more than 
strange, it would be miraculous, if the problems 
that confront our educators to-day had not been 
more or less dimly perceived and more or less 
=. sepatgiaad met in the past. Unless a teacher 

The history of pedagogy. By GaBric. Compayré. Tr. 
by W. Pays Payne, A.M. Boston, Heath, 1886. 12°. 
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proposes to begin all over again, and try to repeat 
in his own experience the experience of the race, 
unless he proposes to test all possible methods, and 
fall into all the old errors, he certainly ought to 
be acquainted with the history of his profession. 
This is placing the desirability of a training in 
pedagogics on the lowest ground,—that of 
mere utility. It leaves out of consideration 
all that great philosophers have said and done 
concerning education ; it takes no account of the 
relations existing between pedagogics on the one 
hand, and psychology, ethics, and politics on the 
other. 

For the purpose of giving a general knowledge 
of past educational theories and practices, we 
know of no book so useful as the ‘ Histoire de la 
pédagogie’ of M. Compayré, which Professor 
Payne has so opportunely translated. Grassberg- 
er’s volumes are essential to a detailed knowledge 
of education in Greece and Rome. Schwarz and 
Niemeyer are excellent so far as they go, Von 
Raumer is minute on the great German educators, 
Schmidt’s four volumes are classic, and Kloepper’s 
little compend is an excellent manual ; but Com- 
payré’s book, while not too special and technical 
to be uninteresting to the general reader, is full 
enough for the average teacher. We have only 
one serious fault to find with it, — it is written by 
a Frenchman. As a consequence of this, the 
writings of French educators are unduly promi- 
nent, and the course of the history of pedagogy is 
conditioned more or less by the history of France. 
This is, of course, a patriotic view, but a one- 
sided one. Since the Renaissance, educational 
progress has been international ; and, if any one 
nation is to have the place of honor, that nation 
must be Germany. It is in Germany that the 
tenets of humanism, realism, philanthropinism 
and naturalism were most thoroughly developed 
and put into practice. Sturm was a German ; 
Comenius, Ratich, Lessing, Pestalozzi, Fichte, 
Herbart, Beneke, Froebel, —to pick names at 
random, — were all Germans ; and Germany, not 
France (despite the unsurpassed influence of Rous- 
seau), should be most prominent in the history of 
pedagogy. 

Apart from this faulty stand-point, there is 
little in M. Compayré’s history to criticise. It is 
too brief, perhaps, in its treatment of the great 
schools of the middle age, but it is corresponding- 
ly full on Rousseau. We should be glad to have 
seen more on the great universities, especially 
those in Italy and Paris. Rollin, whom the Ger- 
man pedagogues are apt to overlook, receives his 
proper recognition here. The chapters on the 
education of women are among the most interest- 
ing in the book, and are, if we mistake not, 
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something of an innovation in works of this kind. 
Professor Payne’s analyses of the various chapters 
are concise and clear, though his criticisms of 
Herbert Spencer’s essay on education seem to 
leave out of sight the great influence for good that 
it has worked. The excellent index adds much to 
the practical value of the book. 

Taken altogether, it is a valuable manual, and 
may safely be recommended to teachers and read- 
ing-circles. And for the use of the general public 
who are not teachers, we know no book at once so 
complete, and so free from technicalities. 


THE STAR-GUIDE., 


Tuts is described in the preface as an introduc- 
tion to Webb’s ‘Celestial objects for common 
telescopes,’ though we should be more inclined 
to call it a conveniently arranged abstract of that 
well-known work. The compilers have tabulated 
in some twenty-four pages, six hundred celestial 
objects arranged in order of right ascension, com- 
prising nearly every thing that can profitably be 
examined in our latitude with an instrument of 
two or three inches aperture (planets are not in- 
cluded). The right ascension and declination of 
each object is given for Jan. 1, 1886, and the mean 
time of passing the Greenwich meridian for every 
tenth day throughout the year. The introduc- 
tion explains how to make allowance for a differ- 
ent longitude and for the change of the stars’ 
positions by precession. Distances, position an- 
gles, magnitudes, and colors are given for double 
stars, and many interesting notes on the various 
other objects catalogued. Following this list for 
very small telescopes are about two hundred ob- 
jects which can be seen with refractors of from 
four to seven inches aperture. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book is the 
list of two hundred and fifty test objects, divided 
into eight groups suitable for testing the perform- 
ance of refractors varying from two to seven 
inches in aperture. Each of these groups con- 
tains three classes ; viz., ‘ dividing tests, defining 
tests, and space penetrating tests,’ — all most con- 
veniently arranged. Several pages serve as a 
guide for lunar excursions, and a small table gives 
the positions of a dozen meteor radiants : an ap- 
pendix contains information on variable stars and 
on the comets of 1886. 

We think the book will be found useful by 
amateurs, and it is not to be entirely despised by 
the professional astronomer who is often called 

The star-guide : a list of the most remarkable celestial 
objects visible with small telescopes, with their positions for 
every tenth day in the year and other astronomical infor- 
mation, By Latimer CLARK and HeRrBert SaDLeR. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1886, 8°. 
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upon to act as celestial showman. If a chartopa@ 
the moon and a small star-map (even no larger 
than that in Engelmann’s translation of New 
comb’s astronomy) had been added, it would save 
the trouble of frequent reference to other vok 
umes. The price of the ‘Star-guide,’ we under 
stand, is five shillings. 


THE opening of the Euphrates valley betweem 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf is one of 
the questions of the day, and may be regarded ag 
complementary to the Suez Canal. If, as & 
Dumont has recently pointed out to the French 
academy of sciences, the 1,400 kilometres which 
separate the Gulf of Alexandria and the Bay of 
Antioch from the Persian Gulf were traversed by 
a railway, six days would be gained in the voyage 
from Marseilles, Brindisi, or Salonica, to Bombay, 
and the hot passage of the Red Sea would be 
avoided. Many travellers, and also some of thé 
more precious freight, would go by the railway, 
The tonnage of the Suez Canal will soon attain te 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 tons per annum; and 
200,000 passengers may be expected to traverse it 
in the same time. Allowing that only a quarter 
of the passengers and one-twentieth of the ton 
nage goes by the new railway, M. Dumont re 
marks that this proportion would justifiy the mak- 
ing of the new line. The local traffic would alse 
be considerable between Bagdad and the Gulf and 
other places. The nature of the ground presents 
no great engineering difficulties. The line would 
rise from the mouth of the Orontes near the 
ancient port of Saleuces, ascend the Alep to @ 
height of four hundred and eighty metres, and 
descend towards the Gulf by way of Bagdad. M. 
Dumont estimates the total expense of construe 
tion at 250,000,000 francs. The scheme of M 
Dumont is very interesting, especially after the 
report of Colonel Chesney to the English govern- 
ment ; and the railway would doubtless be a @% 
tended by the opening-up of the plains of Meso @ 
potamia, which, by irrigation and cultivation, 9 
might be made to recover their ancient fertility. 
Some 2,000,000 acres of land would thus be re 
covered to civilization. q 

— The housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn., was 4 
burned out for the second time in six years, April 
12, and a part of its large subscription list de 
stroyed, several of the ladies employed barely 
escaping with their lives. Such of our readers a 
do not receive the May number promptly, should 
write to the publishers, giving full address, time 
when subscription was made, and length of time 
paid for. The May number will then be fowarded, 
and the name restored to the list. 
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